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FACT AND COMMENT There is a certain subtlety in the operations of 


; : the Federal Trade Commission. In the first place, the 
E RESPECTFULLY submit to the recently organized Bie . 
rahe : Commission does not act until the trade as a whole has 
National Association of Upholstery and Furniture 


nasa first established its code of ethics, its rules of decent 
Manufacturers, that the Federal Trade Commission A f 
pm uae conduct, representing an obvious preponderence of the 
can do them an immeasur- y : 
best element in the trade. The man on the outside of 
The Federal Trade able amount of good. It 


sea : 5 such ization i ti der a frightful 
Commission a.Help in has straightened things out Beg ee a oe 
C hing Trade Ab derfulty doe the Shirt disadvantage. It is a fair assumption that he is not 
il detain, Fk soc cyan mire wee y ‘ . d 2 : re disposed to join in the trade’s effort to observe fair 
IIT iin Shae i cane cays methods. He is a rank outsider, a pariah, and if 

does not take the initiative, it simply stands back of 


t complaint is lodged against him, it is lodged not by 
the rules of fair practice adopted by a trade, and com- one competitor, but by all his competitors in associa- 
pels observance. 


The C satis . iudici tion, with the Federal Trade Commission standing 

E pibnecanie sas rs! ee ee alah nie back of them—an overwhelming opposition to cositend 

Ven Ih MAKers Of CONES Pee with. Heretofore, association efforts to correct abuses 
recently made to the Commission of a shirting con- have been tendered by suits which require the activities 
verter for copying a competitor’s pattern, and evidence of a legal force, and the personal services of com- 
to that effect being shown the Commission, he was plainants. The Federal Trade Commission takes all 
ordered to desist under penalty of being hailed before this initiative upon its own shoulders. They are not 
the Federal Courts on charges. And he did desist. a court burdened with innumerable civil or criminal 
In all these matters of design piracy, the Shirting actions. They were organized specifically to take care 
Association has found the Federal Trade Commission’s of trade matters, and they are making an excellent 
methods effective; so also with freight rates, false onan Wiksroiae thicir mandate senda kak nies 
. . . ” > 
brandings, false color claims and other evils. it is regarded as judicial. Seldom has the Trade Com- 
TABLE or CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. mission been compelled to resort to the higher courts 
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for assistance. Few offenders are willing to defy an 
association of their fellows, especially where endorsed 
by the United States Commission. 


eee first.cooperative art gallery,in America, devoted 

exclusively to industrial sdesign, has been founded 

by fourteen prominent American designers, and incor- 
porated as the “American Designers’ 

An American Gallery”. They will open with .an 

Designers’ exhibition early in October, in the 

Gallery Chase National Bank Building at 145 
West 57th Street. 

The members are architects or designers of furni- 
ture, textiles, pottery or interiors, and include Donald 
Desky, Wolfgang Hoffman, Raymond Hood, Ely Kahn, 
Ilonka Karasz, Robert Locher, Henry Varnum Poor, 
Ruth Reeves, Winold Reiss, Herman Rosse, Martha 
Ryther, Mrs. Lee Simonson, Joseph Urban and Ralph 
T. Walker. An executive committee of five is in charge 
of its affairs; Mrs. Z. C. Brandt acting as manager. 

The gallery will hold three exhibitions during the 
year, the first in October, with twelve complete rooms, 
each decorated in the modern style by a member artist. 
There will also be a large main gallery and several 
alcoves for individual exhibitions in all decorative 
fields. The exhibits will be changed January and 
March. In. several European countries, permanent 
galleries of applied art have long been successfully 
operated, and in some cases exhibitions have been 
supported by state endowments. 

“The Gallery” observed Mr. Rosse recently, “will 
be in a position to serve as a research bureau in design 
—a kind of test ground of contemporary art. At 
present, the manufacturer can only guess whether or 
not the so-called ‘modernistic’ designs will appeal to 
public favor. Our permanent exhibitions will deter- 
mine for both the designer and the manufacturer, the 
designs best adapted for large production. By serving 
as a clearing house for ideas, we can serve both artists 
and manufacturers in their effort to adapt new 
materials to decorative uses, or to find new uses for 
old materials. 

“As members of the Union of American Decora- 
tive Artists and Craftsmen, the contributing members 
of this Gallery uphold the principle of the recognition 
of the designer’s name on manufactured articles, and 
the payment of royalties on design wherever possible. 
This is most important for the development of Amer- 
ican artists, who are too often swallowed up in the 
anonymity of our great manufacturing concerns. One 
of the reasons for the pre-eminence of European 
artists, is that the individual designer receives credit 
for his design, and is encouraged and stimulated 
thereby. 

“The spirit of the new art is utilitarian, and our 
members individually have taken leading parts in shap- 
ing this trend in American art. Many of them have 
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established reputations as painters and sculptors, and 
are represented in various museums. We want, how- 


ever, to take modern art:out: of:the museums, and into 


every room in the home, and, into every-corner of 
business and industry. "We believe that, by_this joint 
enterprise, and witli the coltaboration’ of. other artists, 
decorators and manufacturers whom we-will invite to 
join us, we can go further in that direetion than we 
could working.as.individuals.” 


A ‘LARGE furniture house in Long Island City, Joseph 
Rose & Sons, recently issued an announcement in 


the Daily Star of that city which consisted of a full 


page advertisement which proclaimed : 
A Clever “All the Furniture That You Require 
Selling Scheme Absolutely Free!” and went on to 

explain that their enormous stock 
would be offered the public at alluring prices, and that 
everything sold between July 6th and July 31st (22 
business days) would. be. recorded, and every buyer 
would receive a ticket. giving the date of his purchase. 
Now then, on Saturday night, August 11th, in the 
show window where the crowds outside. could watch 
and see that everything was straight, 22 numbers were 
placed in a. box, representing the 22 business days. 
The fifth number that was extracted from the box, 
one at a time, determined. which of these days was the 
free day, and all money spent by anybody on that day 
was to be refunded. As stated above, a full page 
advertisement announced this scheme, and the Hon. 
Bernard .M. Patten, president of the Borough of 
Queens, S. F. Warner, manager of the Corn Exchange 
Bank, and the managing editor of the Daily Star, 
D. A. Butler, acted as judges. 


ies world does move, and the vocabulary moves 
with it. The real estate man is called.a Realtor, 
the undertaker is called a Mortician—and now 
appears the word Interiorist, 
Now the Interiorist! simultaneously with the term 
Beautician, as applied to the 
operator in a beauty parlor. 


fe Wallpaper Convention, just ended, showed that 
there has been no: lessening of careful planning on 
the part of manufacturers, and no expectation that 
during the coming year the public 

The Wall Paper will buy less walkpaper than they 
Outlook have in preceding years. The various 
lines, with their superb designs and 

the wide range of exquisite colorings, gave evidence 
of a comfortable vitality in the industry, and this 


- vitality in the manufacturing end, backed, as it will be, 


by modern publicity methods, sponsored by both 
manufacturers and retailers, will bring about, we feel 
assured, the most successful year the wallpaper trade 
has ever known. 
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DIAGNOSING THE CUSTOMER’S TASTE 


HERE is a house in Scarsdale. done by an archi- 


-tect,.a very expensive house. The architect fur- 


nished and decorated it in a very pleasing manner. 
When he saw it recently he 
observed : 

“In heaven’s name, what 
have you done to my house? 
Why wall-paper on’ the: 
walls?” 

“Now,” said the’ occu- 
pant, “you made a wonderful 
job of this house, but I am 
the one to live in it; and I 
love wall-paper and propose 
to use it.. You bullied me 
into having a French provin- 
cial house instead. of Early 
American, but you can’t boss 
me. any further.” 

The trouble with most 
decorators and most archi- 
tects lies not in their lack of 
ability, but in their lack of 
human sympathy.. If there is any one thing in the 


world that the client ought to be pleased with, it’s the 
house that she lives in. If her shoes don’t fit, or her 


dress doesn’t hang 
right, or the coffee 
is all wrong, it’s only 
a temporary annoy- 
ance; but the home 
that she lives in is a 
more permanent in- 
fluence, and must fit 
her temperament and 
please her; and no 
theory of the decora- 
tor is worth a rap 
as against her views 
and sensibilities. All 
tastes are not alike; 
otherwise they 
wouldn’t have menu 
cards in a restaurant. 

Some years ago, 
when Mr. Griffith 
did ‘“‘Way Down 
East”, there was a 


little room that I “Anna Moore” thought this room was wonderful and it appealed to the 
audience also. 


have taken the trou- 
ble to look up. It’s a bedroom up in the attic, fur- 
nished. with a lot of misfit furniture, but “Anna Moore” 
had taken the old raftered ceiling of this house and 





The temperament that enjoys simplicity would be 
wretchéd in a new Art Room. 





had it beaver-boarded and wall-papered, and she 
thought it the most delightful room that ever was 
made—and that’s what the audience thought, too 

On the other hand, there 
was a sketch made by Keller, 
I think, for Marshall: Field 
& Co. some years ago; very 
simple—stippled wall, tones 
of pastel colors. ‘Anna 
Moore” might not have liked 
it,.and it wouldn’t appeal to 
the man:whu goes in for the 
New Art or the extremes 
represented in so many in+ 
teriors today. 

No decorator should im- 
pose his taste upon a client! 
That was one of the great 
troubles of the old timer. He 
stuck to Italian Renaissance 
or French. Renaissance, or 
the Louis’, until he drove 
people away. In the old days 
the woman who went to a decorator was told what he 
would give her. He can’t dictate nowadays; she 
knows more of the subject than he does. He can’t tell 
her that wall-paper 
has gone out. She 
has a wide circle of 
acquaintances. She 
doesn’t have to de- 
pend upon what the 
movies show _ her. 
She knows more 
about what is being 
used in the Smart 
Set than he does. 

What the decora- 
tor should do is to 
give the woman what 
she wants, furnishing 
only the skill and the 
technique to gratify 
her taste in a de- 
pendable profes- 
sional fashion. To 
go further and pre- 
scribe his taste for 
hers is an imperti- 
nence which will re- 
sult not only in dissatisfaction on the customer’s part 
toward an individual decorator but will unpleasantly 


affect her attitude towards decorators and their methods. 











GO OR soe st ja, 


F SUCCESS is to be counted in “the accomplishment 

of an appointed task,” then the 1928 Drapery 
Cutting Classes of the UPHoLsTERER & INTERIOR 
DeEcoraTorR achieved a success far beyond our highest 
expectations. 

Not alone did the class this year carry through 
the appointed tasks from day to day but on many days 
toward the end of the course, the instructor was able 
to increase the quota of study for the day, thus giving 
the students additional instruction that had not been 
included in the original ten-days course of study. 

It is interesting at the close of this second session 
to survey the breadth of the school’s appeal. Planned 
purely as a welfare service in connection with the 
publication of this magazine, its appeal has met a 
response from men and women in all branches of 
upholstery and drapery practice. Department store 
buyers, interior decorators, proprietors of decorative 
shops, measurers, estimators, cutters, workroom fore- 
men, contract salesmen, as well as apprentices and 
journeymen in the upholstery and drapery field, have 
grasped the opportunity, which up to last year, had 
never been presented and which constitutes a unique 
enterprise of which there can be no duplicate. 

It is possible, of course, for others to teach the 
mechanics of drapery cutting but we are satisfied that 
nowhere else would it be possible to pursue these 
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Showing a section of the class at work. 


OUR 1928 SUMMER 





DRAPERY CLASSES 


studies under the personal instruction of a man, who 
like Mr. Stephenson, has spent a lifetime in the busi- 
ness, has been an editor in advisory touch with chang- 
ing trade conditions for 22 years and is the author of 
a textbook of written instructions, which for a quarter 
of a century and more has been the standard of 
authority in the workshops of the country. 

Just as the UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR 
has attained, in 40 years, an international standing and 
reputation as an authoritative exponent of the interior 
arts, so this school at the close of its second session, 
has attained a national standing, having been attended 
by students from nearly one-half of the states of the 
union, including Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kansas; Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

At the class luncheon which was held at noon on 
the last day of the School, the toastmaster expressed 
the thought that “before the opening of the school the 
students had wondered not a little about the character 
of the instruction they were to receive, whether the 
sessions were to be practical or theoretical, simple or 
difficult, and principally, perhaps, whether the instruc- 
tion received would be applicable to the every-day 
problems of the man in the modern drapery shop.” 











' 
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Whatever misgivings there may have been regard- 
ing the practicalities of the course were obliterated on 
the first day because no time was wasted on non- 
essentials and every minute of every day was devoted 
to the practical problems of modern drapery practice 
while frequent question sessions brought out definite 
queries, which became a part 
of the instruction provided 
in the course. 

As will be seen by the 
illustrations of the draperies 
made during the sessions of 
the school, which appear on 
another page, the styles em- 
ployed were chosen for the 
purpose of illustrating dif- 
ferent cutting principles. The 
course was arranged so as 
to cover each day the design- 
ing, planning and cutting of 
a pattern, the cutting of the 
fabric and the completion of 
a drapery. Each student was 1/31/28 
expected to do all this work 
for himself under the personal criticism of the instruc- 
tor, and at the end of every day, each student had 
not only learned the principles governing the day’s work 
but had an actual example of that day’s drapery, which 
he or she had constructed during the course. Forty- 
three students attended this year’s classes. 

Two hundred pounds of 36-inch pattern paper 


Mr. John Stepehenson 
The Upholsterer 

373 Fourth Aveme 
New York City 


Dear bir. Stephenson: 





Joum ARosanns & Oo, 
Wjouga New Yous, 


Enclosed you will find a cut showing a model house 
which has been erected in our furniture department. 


In Furnishing this house, it was out thought to 
introduce the modern spirit without going to an extreme, 


- The curtains and draperies in a modified nodernistic 
style have been very favorably commented on, 


I thought you would be interested in mowing thct these 
were designed and cut with a copy of “Cutting and Draping” as a guide and 
that the success of the finished draperies was largely due to the clear 
soncise explanation of principles given in your book, 


was consumed and over 1500 yards of cretonne and 
other fabrics. 

At the class luncheon, already referred to, the 
master of ceremonies, John Lark, presented Mr. 
Stephenson with a very handsome suit-case as a token 
of appreciation from the class, while his two assistants, 
Misses Smith and Cardani, 
were also remembered with 
pleasing gifts. 

Appreciation was also 
expressed during the class 
sessions for the generous 
donations miade by Garner & 
Co., Marshall Field & Co., 
and Morton Sundour Co., 
Inc., who each contributed 
the fabrics necessary for a 
single day’s work—also the 
Barton’s Bias Co. who do- 
nated the bias binding used 
Pa during one of the days. 

AUT at It is unfortunate that by 
reason of the necessity of 
determining a class quota in 

advance, some who wished to join the class at the last 
moment could not be accommodated. To those unable 
to attend this year we express our sincere regret with 
the hope that next year’s classes, may offer them the 
opportunities they desire. 


Note: The illustration shown below shows a part of the 
class who followed this season’s studies. 
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CHACA GO EET ER 


Poy ERAL business conditions throughout the country 
have shown a strong upward trend in the past few 
weeks, if the furniture industry is any criterion, 
according to V. L. Alward, President of the American 
Furniture Mart. Retail dealers of the nation are 
highly optimistic regarding prosperity, toward which 
they believe they are headed. 

“A striking increase in orders was reported by a 
majority of the 764 furniture manufacturers exhibiting 
at the American Furniture Mart in the market and 
style show which ended on July 14th.” Mr. Alward 
explained. “Despite the fact that business for the past 
few months has been..dull, the furniture business is 
now so brisk as to indicate that the nation is headed 
toward new high prosperity levels in industry. 

“Frankly, business has been dull. Retailers in all 
lines cut costs in every direction, and people looked on 
1928—a presidential election year—with doubt. Despite 
this, the furniture industry showed an entire change of 
heart—the market was probably the most successful 
ever conducted. 

“The big volume of buying shows that manufac- 
turers are going to be kept busy, and the registration 
of buyers, exceeding that of 1927 Summer market by 
approximately 1,200, shows that retail firms are now 
confident that general prosperity is nearing. Because 
70 per cent. of the furniture sold at wholesale in the 
United States is merchandised at the Mart, it is safe 
to say that prospects never looked better.” 

Buyers choose stock for their stores from the manu- 
facturers displays, it was explained. They come to Chi- 
cago from every state in the nation, from Canada, and 
from foreign countries. They come from small cities 
and large, from “one man” stores and great mercantile 
establishments. From each of these groups came 
greater attendance than last year—although under the 
circumstances a similar registration might have been 
expected. 

“Buying was so brisk,” Mr.. Alward continued, 
“that after the first week, factory workmen were put 
to work on night shifts in some cases to keep up with 
the flow of orders. Some of these workmen had been 
out of work, or were working only three or four days 
out of the week. 

“This buying shows what the retailers think of 
their immediate prospects. Another significant fact is 
that buyers choose “quality merchandise”. For five 
years furniture men have been stressing low prices. 
Now they have come to the realization that the Amer- 
ican public’is the most discriminating public in the 
world, and so they are preparing to sell the Americans 
quality.. I feel that this will be reflected in every 
industry and that is one thing that proves to me, that 
a prosperity cycle is just around the corner. 
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“T believe that the Mart—where one great industry 
is centralized under one roof with 2,000,000 feet of 
floor space given over to merchandising furniture— 
represents the condition of industry as a whole. When 
they can do all their buying at once, they show how 
the wind blows, In other industries, where they choose 
one piece here—another in another city, and a third 
500 miles away, no accurate gauge can be attained. 
But in the furniture industry, we can see just how 
things look, and prospects for the last half a year 
never looked better than they do right now.” 

Lindemann & Co., Inc., is the style of a new 
corporation recently chartered in Illinois, to do a gen- 
eral floor covering business with offices and show 
rooms on the 15th of: the Republic Building, 209 So. 
State Street, Chicago. The corporation is capitalized 
for $100,000 and is headed by Conrad (Louie) Linde- 
mann. Mr. Lindemann prior to organizing this cor- 
poration, was for the past 32 years buyer and manager 
for the carpet and rug department of the Boston 
Store, Chicago, and there is no man better known 
among the carpet people than “Louie”. Lindemann. 
The new firm will handle only Oriental and Chinese 
rugs wholesale. Mr. Lindemann leaves for New York 
the first of the month and-plans to have his formal 
opening the first week in September. 

The Carpet and Upholstery Club of Chicago will 
hold their 9th annual Golf Tournament on August 8th 
at the Green Valley Country Club, Wheaton, Illinois. 

Announcements to this effect were mailed out 
some time ago by the Secretary, Mr. J..H. Griffin. 
This is quite an event among the carpet and uphol- 
stery men of Chicago. Mr. Griffin: looks for every 
member to be there, and has the assurance that at least 
75 will participate. There will be the usual prizes, 
$8 covers the expense of ticket, luncheon, dinner and 
green fees, and every entrant is assured of his money’s 
worth. 

George Lambie, Sales Manager, James D..I. Hus- 
band, Assistant Sales Manager of the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Wm. Gordon, Sales Manager W. & J. Sloane; 
and Ralph Morrell, Sales Manager Chas. P. Cochran 
& Co., all of New York, werein Chicago the last week 
in July, mingling with the trade in the interest of 
their respective companies. | 

Samuel Wand, Vice President of the Craftex’ 
Mills and in charge of their Chicago office, Chas. A. 
Niedhoffer, Pres. Niedhoffer & Co., Milwaukee and 
Chicago, Ed. Neff, Milton Neff and Wm. Chapman, 
all of the Phoenix Trimming Co., headed a delegation 
of Upholstery and Carpet men to their fishing retreat 
in northern’ Wisconsin for a vacation. Their retreat 
was more noticeable than their advance. Their many 
alibis and buck passing were such as to confuse one in 
knowing just what was accomplished if anything, in 
the matter of fish. J. V. FLEMING. 
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DINING ROOM IN THE GERMAN MODERNISTIC MANNER SHOWN RECENTLY 
AT R. H. MACY & CO’S EXPOSITION 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 














SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE DECORATION IN A PACIFIC COAST HOME 


The Uphoisterer and 
’ Intertor Decorator 
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Cutting manufacturing costs has ceased to be the vital problem to 
many business men that the problem of cutting overhead expenses 
has become. 


THE GROWING PAINS OF BIG BUSINESS 


sani” business men are thinking in terms of bigger 

relationships—mergers, combinations, amalgama- 
tions—is conspicuously emphasized in the day-to-day 
news of the business world: 

Just what this represents in the matter of trend 
it is not so very difficult to determine. Business—and 
by that term we mean merchandising, manufacturing 
or financing—has for. years been carrying a heavy 
load of apparently irreducible overhead. -Competition 
/ in merchandise lines has been of the most aggressive 
and relentless type so that a “getting together” for the 
purpose of reducing maintenance and sales organiza- 
tion costs is but a natural consequence of conditions 
that border closely upon a policy of 
self-extermination. 

Such typical mergers as_ the 
Studebaker-Pierce-Arrow, the Chrys- 
ler-Dodge, the Palmolive-Peet-Col- 
gate, though stupendous in their capi- 
tal amalgamations and far-reaching in 
their effects upon the industries in- 
volved; are as typical of the movement 
toward consolidation of competitive 
lines as was the purchase of the John 
Shillito Co. of Cincinnati, by the F. 
& R. Lazarus interests in the retail 
dry goods field, and of the various 
acquisitions of the May Co. in the same field. 

As a'matter of fact, one cannot escape the thought 
that the merchandising pressure of the last few years 
has defeated its own object and instead of producing 
increased business at a profit, has made profitable 
business highly improbable. 

The real test of merchandising methods is after 
all not in the amount of business that is done but in 
the final profit which accrues from the transaction. 

Aggressive competition with its twin condition— 
hunger for business—has led to the abandonment of 
many old-time business safeguards and conservative 
policiés. This has led to an active catering for small 
quantity: sales, an. encouragement of hand-to-mouth 
buying policies which have made greater inroads upon 


In the matter of overhead two 
men can conduct one business 
more economically than two 
men can conduct two businesses. 
This fact is perhaps the reason 
for so many of the current start- 
ling combines between concerns 
formerly commercial rivals. 
In order to fatten the profit 
columns in their accounts it has 
been found necessary to keep 
the columns devoted to selling 
expenses, etc., lean. 


the profits of business transactions than many manu- 
facturers have been able to bear. 

The Seaboard National Bank of New York 
recently published figures compiled by one of the 
country’s highest manufacturing. enterprises to the 
effect that “60 per cent. of its orders were shipped at 
a loss. Shipments for 462,000 small orders cost more 
than the gross profit they returned. The loss of 
$744,820 which was entailed dissipated nearly 25 per 
cent..of the profits earned on the 309,000 larger and 
more profitable orders.” , 

These figures are startling but not more so than, 
the realization that while only one manufacturer: is 

quoted the revelation may easily be 
typical of manufacturing in ery: 
other lines of industry. 

After all, the principal.reason. for, 
doing business, the one reason that’ 
surmrounts every. other, consideration; 
is that of earning a profitable return 
upon the time and- money. invested 
therein. 

We have mentioned a few recent 
mergers on the part of big business in: 
order that the significance, of the; . 
movement might be noted but what id 

" of even greater significance is the fact: 
that the necessity for a halt in competitive overhead), 
may be recognized in time. 

It is always interesting to speciilate on the develop-. 


ment of business, and at this time it is perhaps more 


interestint than ever before, because of the complex 
conditions, innovations, etc. to be met with on every 
hand. There was a time when the average business 
man could tell, more or less, exactly where he stood, 
and, given a picture of coming general events, could ' 
plan his course of action with little or no uncertainty. 

But today it takes almost a genius to figure out: 
what he should do for tomorrow if he wants to keep 
a jump ahead of his competitors and in line with one 
of the many temporary trends which seem to be the 
order of the age. — 
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WHY SALESMEN FAIL 


f naa are a great number of individuals, salesmen 
in the retail end of the decorative trade, who 
wonder why their advancement is slow. They call 
themselves “salesmen”, and they do not realize that 
they have little or no right to the use of that title. 
They are order-takers—not salesmen. If a customer 
enters the store knowing what she wants, and deter- 
mined to buy it, they are competent to write out her 
order; but if the customer is vague in her desires, 
their efficiency, either through inability or indifference, 
ends. They make no attempt to sell, and often send 
the customer away not only unsatisfied but irritated. 
The following are examples of actions and states 
of mind typical of this Class of would-be salesmen. 
Not long ago a man of considerable means, 
accompanied by his wife, entered the rug department 
of one of our large decorative establishments. The 
salesman came forward, and to him the man expressed 
a desire to purchase a fairly large-sized rug. “What 
sort of a rug do you desire?” asked the salesman. 
The man replied that he did not know. At this reply 
the salesman shrugged his shoulders, expressing by 
the action the mental attitude which he did not quite 
dare to put into words, namely: “Well, if you don’t 
know, I don’t see how you expect me to.” 
There was no questioning of the man as to the 
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A view of one section of the extensive show-rooms of the Gaines-Walrath Co. in their Oakland store. 


size and type of room for which he desired the rug; 
no questions about the other furnishings of the room; 
in short, no effort made to assist a customer, who was 
willing to spend money, to clarify his desires and 
gratify them. Needless to say, the rug was not pur- 
chased—in that store. 

The other instance concerns a couple who in spite 
of the “salesman’s” indifference practically determined 
upon buying a particular suite of upholstered furni- 
ture. After trying the chairs and davenport, the man 
asked the salesman: “What are these cushions stuffed 
with?” The salesman, instead of apologizing to the 
customer for his lack of knowledge, and making an 
endeavor to obtain the answer from other salesmen or 
the head of the department, treated the question as 
though it were ridiculous, saying in answer merely: 
“I am sure I haven’t the faintest idea!” 

This last exhibition of indifference was the straw 
that broke the camel’s back. Again, needless to say, 
the furniture was not purchased—in that store. 

Of course we do not know but we will wager 
a good deal that an interview with either of these 
“salesmen” will bring forth the opinion from them 
that “there’s nothing in the selling game—a dog’s life’. 
Contrast this statement with what the other brand of 
salesman who knows his stock and has a desire to 
serve rather than get rid of customers will tell you. 










































































SKETCHES REPRESENTING A NUMBER OF THE PROBLEMS IN DRAPERY 
CUTTING AND MAKING MASTERED BY: THE PUPILS OF OUR 1928 
SUMMER DRAPERY CLASSES 


For details concerning the classes see pages 94 and 95 
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MEDIEVAL FABRIC DESIGN MOTIFS 
See text on opposite page. 
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FABRIC 


A Series of Articles Presenting a C 


HE work of fabric weaving had 
by the advent of the 15th Cen- 
tury in Italy reached a very high 


degree of perfection. The principal - 


cities of the north produced velours 
and brocaded fabrics of silk and 
mixed fibres, that left nothing to be 
desired, but which at the same time 
had little of Italian character in their 
designs. 

It is true that Italian fabrics of 
this era were patterned as a result of 
Oriental: inspiration and there is 
probably considerable ground for the 
statement that the earlier successes 


of pioneer merchants and producers was predicated on 
the ease with which their merchandise could be repre- 


sented as a foreign product. 


The designs of this period fall readily into three 
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ORNAMENTATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


X. VARIATIONS OF THE VINE MOTIF 





Fig. 174A. 


een 





omprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 


or four main classes or groups—the 
aster with its variations of which we 
have already taken cognizance, the 
pomegranate, outlined panels of 
symmetrical leaf-like forms having 
Gothic lobes, vine interlacements, 
sinusoides, and the use of alphabeti- 
cal characters. 

These divisions cannot be arbi- 
trary because some of the most inter- 
esting examples contain a combina- 
tion of the design elements we have 
mentioned. 

In our attempt to classify and 
describe the examples shown here- 


with, we have been forced to divide them into groups 
according to those désign units which constitute the 
major influence. 
ples we show this month incorporate other influences, 


Therefore, while many of the exam- 
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we are chiefly concerned with those in which the vine: 


in its various forms seems to dominate. 

There seems little doubt that the grape-vine was 
a common inspiration for fabric ornamentation 
although in many instances it was conventionalize«| 
almost beyond recognition. Bearing in mind our pre- 
vious reference to the fact that 15th Century fabrics 
of Italian production were strongly influenced by 
Oriental inspiration, and also remembering that the 
grape-vine was a native of Asia and practically the 
only vine of consequence vitis vinifera mentioned in 
history, it is not difficult to account for the conven- 
tionalization, which under the influence of both Italian 
and German designers, has so changed the grape-vine 
as a decorative motif that were it not for its outstand- 
ing and characteristic leaf as well as its fruit, recogni- 
tion would be extremely difficult. 

Beginning with Fig. 184, which in our series is, 
perhaps, most readily recognizable as a grape-vine 
motif, we find an exact counterpart in Fig. 178, which 
might easily be a rendering of the same thing by a 
different artist. 

Fig. 187 (left) though very similar to Fig. 184, 
has introduced alphabetical figures in place of the 
animal figures which form an incidental ornament in 
Fig. 184. 

Fig. 187 (right) abandons the fruit as an orna- 
ment, retaining the vine and the leaf but adding thereto 
much extraneous foliage including a three-lobed leaf 
of Gothic character. 

Fig. 177 carries this extraneous ornament to a 
still higher development while in Fig. 182, a conven- 
tionalization that, though similar in movement, has lost 
almost all resemblance to the natural vine form. 
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Fig. 179 shows an attempt to retain the fruit 
motif but so conventionalized as to show only a slight 
resemblance to the natural grape cluster. In Fig. 179 
also, there is the beginning of a movement to exag- 
gerate the vine-like growth and to add a multiplicity 
of leaves not found in the earlier examples of natural 
vine arrangement. 

Figs. 183, 185 and 186, while retaining the swing 
of a vine-like growth have substituted the form of a 
leaved branch while Figs. 175 and 181, though indicat- 
ing a relationship to a vine-like form of motif, have 
become so conventionalized as to have lost both the 
vine and the leaf, which were, undoubtedly, the orig- 
inal inspiration. 

Of the examples here shown, Fig. 174-A is an 
example of 15th Century velours with a vine-like orna- 
ment of the Ferronnerie or wrought iron type, often 
carved in relief with contrasting colors that heightened 
the Cisele effect. 

Fig. 175, Siculo Arabian of the 14th Century, is 
the type of composition which, during the middle ages, 
while following the floral form, became decidedly 
architectural in its interpretation. 

‘Fig. 176 is Italian, 14th Century. 

Figs: 178 and 180, Venetian cut velours of the 
14th or 15th Century, are typical of a‘distinct style, 
which had a vine-like interlacement or barred division 
surrounding a flower. In the middle ages, the flower 
was sometimes dispensed with. * 

(Continued on page 135) 








Fig. 181. 
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HAVE: FOU 


In discussing the curative value of the ultra-violet 
rays, the statement is sometimes made that fabrics of 
nitro-cellulose construction offer less obstruction to the 
curative ultra-violet rays than do fabrics of silk, cotton 
or wool. To what extent is this authentic? 

The Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce in Washington has in preparation a com- 
plete bulletin covering the subject. A preliminary 
statement issued by the department is as follows: 

“During the past month further measurements 
have been made on close-weave and open-weave fab- 
rics submitted to the bureau as approximately pure 
cellulose (viscose) and cellulose acetate rayons. After 
eliminating the light transmitted through the openings 
between the threads the following ultra-violet trans- 
mission coefficients have been deduced for the (white, 
bleached, uncolored) threads: 

Viscose varies from 16 to 27 per cent. 

Cotton varies from 17 to 20 per cent. 

Cellulose acetate varies from 11 to 29 per cent. 

Silk varies from 14 to 18 per cent. 

Wool varies from 5 to*l5 per cent. 

“A slight coloring of the fabric by dyes or yellow- 
ing with age greatly decreases the transmission of the 
ultra-violet rays. 

“The bureau’s tests on thin homogeneous colorless 
films of viscose rayon and on cellulose acetate rayon 
show that the latter is more opaque to the short-wave 
length ultra-violet rays, which is in agreement with the 
tests on the threads. The average,viscose thread is 
more transparent than the average thread made from 
cellulose acetate. 

“After deducting for the openings between the 
threads, the transmission through the thread, especially 
when dyed, is only of the order of about 5 to 10 
per cent. When one considers that the thread occupies 
from 95 to 99 per cent. of the total space, a trans- 
mission of only 10 per cent. of the total incident light 
is insignificant. Hence, it is apparent that in order to 
obtain beneficial therapeutic results, an open-weave 
fabric should be worn. Admitting this fact, it is appar- 


EVER WONDERED? 


ent that it makes but little difference whether the 
thread is of cellulose acetate, cotton, wool, or silk. 

What is a good formula for preserving porch 
furniture from being ruined by msects and worms, 
leaving holes in the set? 

There is practically very little that can be done 
when wood boring beetles or worms have once infested 
timber or furniture. Sometimes an attack may be 
arrested by saturating the piece with a strong solution 
of bichloride of mercury or copper sulphate, or- if 
confined within an airtight room and exposed to the 
fumes of burning pyrethrum powder. It is, however, 
so difficult to secure complete penetration that no plan 
may be guaranteed as fully successful. ’ 

What is the process known as stencil printing in 
the production of cretonnes or similar fabrics? 

The term stencil printing is by no means new 
and might easily cover several systems of fabric deco- 


ration. It is principally used, however, to designate 


materials printed through stencil frames, having a 
bottom of fine silk cloth through which the color is 
forced by a “squeegee”. This silk cloth is blocked out 
wherever the color is not to appear, so that only that 
part of the pattern which each stencil is intended to 
print will be deposited upon the goods. By the use 
of a succession of stencil frames, one for each different 
color, the completed pattern is produced. 

Why do not printed fabrics match width to width 
without surplus the same as wall paper widths match? 

The principal reason could be very briefly stated 
by saying that they are not intended to match that way. 
As a matter of fact, however, it should always be 
borne in mind that either printed or woven fabrics, 
which do match, slightly within the selvedges, are so 
frequently used without joining that the matter of 
matching is incidental rather than objective. Where 
it is desired to join two or more widths together, the 
match will be found to be at a point somewhat less 
than the width of the goods, this being a safeguard 
to insure a perfect match independent of the char- 
acter of the seam employed. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


. 


a M. Neustant, for the past five years man- 
aging director of the San Francisco. Retail Mer- 
chants Association, has resigned to become controller 
of Livingston Bros., Inc. and took over his new duties 
in July. In addition to his activities with the Retail 
Merchants Association he has served as president of 
the San Francisco Advertising Club, secretary- 
treasurer of the California Retail Council, and secre- 
tary of the San Francisco Endorsement League, work 
which has brought him into close touch with retail 
interests generally. 

Margett’s, Inc., 989 Market Street, San Francisco, 
has opened a branch in the east-bay suburb of Oak- 
land, having taken over. quarters at 560 Fourteenth 
Street. Draperies are handled in both stores in addi- 
tion to carpets and rugs. 

Richard J. Walsh, for many years buyer of 
drapery and upholstery goods for O’Connor, Moffat & 
Co., San Francisco, and for a time with the drapery 
departments in the stores of Margett, Inc., is now with 
the Treat Manufacturing Company, 3 First Street. 

P..V. Timoney, for a time in charge of the San 
Francisco branch of the Crawford-Scanlon Co., Inc., 
but more recently with the Treat Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is now in business on his own account, handling 
a curtain line for a Chicago house, together with lamp 
shades and the fringe line of the Pacific Fringe 
Company. 

Philip Kelly, selling agent for Fein & Rosenfeld 
Bros., Manchester Hand Prints and the Tingue Manu- 
facturing Company, has also become selling agent for 
the Crawford-Scanlon Co., Inc., and has moved his 





offices from 251 Post Street, San Francisco, to 554 


Mission Street, where the Crawford-Scanlon Co. has 
offices and warerooms. The change does not affect 
the Los Angeles headquarters of the latter concern. 
M. B. Trumbly, for several years in charge of the 
drapery department of the H. C. Capwell Company, 
Oakland, Cal., has been made house manager for 
Mr. Kelly,, who will spend much of his time on the 
road, as in:the past. 

The Redlick Furniture Company, Oakland, has 
expanded its interests and. now occupies a five-story 
building at Thirteenth and Clay Streets in place of the 
single floor formerly occupied. Increased attention is 
being given to draperies and decorative materials in 
the new place of business. 

Charles Prins, 251 Post Street, San Francisco, 
representing the Consolidated Trimming Company, has 
arranged to leave ona long road trip in August, to 
visit the trade in the entire Pacific Coast territory. 

B. Horton, formerly with Barker Bros., Los An- 
geles, has joined the decorative staff of the John 
Breuner Company, San Francisco. 
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Plans are being made for the organization of a 
club among members of the Pacific Coast decorative 
trade and several preliminary meetings have been held 
to discuss the proposition. The membership will be 
made up of decorators, wholesalers and manufacturers’ 
agents. 

Lachman Bros., conducting a furniture store in 
the Mission District, San Francisco, in which draperies 
are strongly featured, have inaugurated a new radio . 
feature over KPO, offering an interesting program 
under the name of “The House of Dreams”. 

The formal opening of the reconstructed and 
enlarged Curtain Store, 520 Thirteenth Street, Oak- 
land, was a recent event which attracted wide atten- 
tion throughout the Bay District. Three months ago 
the store was visited by a disastrous fire, which 
destroyed the stock and so gutted the building that it 
was necessary to almost completely reconstruct it. 
Three floors are occupied in the new structure and 
fine bedroom, living room and dining room furniture 
is now being carried in addition to draperies and 
upholstery goods. The lampshade department, under 
the management.of Mrs. P. W. Kitchen, has been 
enlarged. - The Curtain Store was organized in 1902, 
with John E. Mauerhan as president, and continued 
in business without: change until 1926, when a 
reorganization. was affected and Frank Stagnaro and 
P. Leonard Morck were added to the firm. | 

Cornelius D: Daly, of the firm of Daly Bros., 
Eureka, Cal., passed away recently. 

William L.: Koch has opened a decorative studio 
in the El Paseo Building at Carmel, Cal., the home of 
a colony of artists and literary folk. 

L. S. Sturges, formerly with Donogh’s, Berkeley, 
Cal., has opened a dry goods store at 2468 Shattuck 
Avenue. 


(Continued*on page 116) 





A NEW ART RAILROAD CAR 
A® now, New Art in the railroad! 

A distinguished. group of Chicagoans attended 
last month, an advance’ showing of the New’ Art 
Moderne Club car of the Milwaukee Road. The Field 
Museum was represented, the Art Institute, the Asso- 
ciation of Arts and Industries, the Art Directors Club, 
and others prominent in art circles, including G. Ray- 
mond Shafer of Marshall Field & Co. The car was 
designed by Raventos, and decorated throughout by 
Marshall Field & Company for the first time this style 
has ever been done in railroad cars. 

A silver ceiling reflects the lights, and glass wall 
brackets of the Lalique type. The carpet is green, 
with glass tones ; wrought-iron ware, silver and bronze 
and bird’s-eye maple are’ used throughout; the arm- 
chairs are’ upholstered in plum wool epingle and 
mohair frieze—a very “ritzy” undertaking. 











RAILWAY CLUB CAR IN THE MODERNISTIC 


See text on opposite page. 
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LIVING ROOM IN A MODEL HOME ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
Furnished by Barker Bros. 
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An example of the work of Thomas Shearer. 


SN nS 


HE eighteenth century was 

rich in the development of 
furniture and decorations, but 
only the comparatively few of 
the successful artisans and crafts- 
men are known to the trade at 
large or the public. 

It was natural that the arbi- 
ters of taste, the men who planned 
the buildings and conceived their 
ornamentation and furnishings, 
were architects. 

It was a period which gave 
The Hogarth Chair. to the world the Brothers Adam, 
and Sir Christopher Wren. 





It was the period which developed Grinling Gib- 


bons, the wood carver. 
It was the period which followed the initiative of 

Indigo Jones and 

Palladio—a period pp 


LESSER KN O WR 


dral, gave much of his life to the subject of decoration. 
So also Nicholas Hawksmoor, who assisted Wren, and 
afterwards, himself, built many famous structures. 

James Gibbs became famous for his chimney 
pieces and his ironwork. Isaac Ware, who published 
a book on architecture, had many official appointments. 
In one chapter, he refers to the coming vogue of wall- 
paper. Both he and Kent planned the mantels, the 
girondoles, ceilings—even the mirrors, and much of 
the furniture was doubtless produced under their 
direction. 

It was the same with Batty and Thomas Langley, 
Abraham Swan and Lock, whose staircases and archi- 
tectural fitments have lived through the ages, because 
architecture lasts, where the work of the- cabinet 
maker is frequently lost- from one generation to 
another—unless_ the cabinet maker. like Sheraton and 
Chippendale, left literature behind them which pre- 

. served their work 





influenced by the 


and popularized their 
names. 





theories of Hogarth, 
who in his cartoon, 
the “Principles of 
Beauty” emphasized 
the lines of the. hu- 
man back as the lines 
of greatest beauty, 
and indicated this 
thought in the chair 
legs of what was 
known as the Ho- 
garth chair, a style 
perpetuated by Chip- 
pendale. It was an 
age when the archi- 
tects were more than 
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We hear little to- 
day of Thomas Hope, 
and yet Hope was a 
great cabinet maker, 
following the Em- 
pire style. Many of 
the pieces attributed 
to France or America 

in the early nine- 
teenth century were 
unquestionably from 
his busy shops. Much 
of the work of W. 
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mere builders. Chris- 


ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY. 





topher Wren, who => es ey yt wenger Nene ere 


built St. Paul’s Cathe- 


“Analysis of Beauty” by Hogarth. 
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Doorways by Wm. Pain. 











mind associates their names with a certain type of 
work, 

We of today know absolutely nothing of George 
Atkinson and William Somerville, and precious little 
of Thomas Shearer. Yet in a book of prices compiled 
and published by Shearer, whose style was much like 
Sheraton’s, full credit is given to Atkinson & Somer- 
ville as cabinet 


I have a list of 380 cabinet makers of record in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, sixty-seven 
of them employed in Philadelphia, seventy in Balti- 
more and eighty in Boston. To be in the business in 
those days one had to be a designer, cabinet maker and 
finisher, and it is fair to presume that most of these 
men were skillful, some of them quite as skillful as 
those of greater repute. 

John Crunden was an architect who designed beau- 
tiful mantelpieces and English ceilings. He was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy. Thomas Milton was famous 
along similar lines. So also M. Wallace, J. Carter, 
W. & J. Halfpenny and Richardson. Indeed, Richard- 
son’s work can hardly be distinguished from that of 
the Brothers Adam. These people were none of them 
cabinet makers. They worked with the cabinet makers, 
but were not craftsmen. 

Robert Manwaring, however, was a craftsman of 
decided ability, following Chippendale’s style. 

Ince and Mayhew were also contemporary cabinet 

. makers, follow- 





makers, for their 
aid in the prepa- 
ration of the 
work; and they 
must have been 
very good cabi- 
net makers to 
have been asso- 











ing naturally the 
popular style de- 
mands which to- 
day we associate 
with the name of 
Chippendale. 
The same might 
be said of Robert 




















ciated with i Manwaring, and 
Shearer. = l/ a J the wood carver, 

We may never Chair details by Thomas Hope. Thomas Johnson. 
know the many To the. stu- 
clever craftsmen dent, the litera- 


of the eighteenth century. For a time, we attributed 
the actual making of certain types to Chippendale or 
Sheraton or Heppelwhite. Today their names stand 
only as style terms. We speak of Adam furniture and 
Adam decorations. Again this is a style term. Some 
of the cleverest people in England worked for the 
Brothers Adam. Antonio Zucchi did many of the 
Adam ceilings. So also Cipriani and 


ture of the period was very illuminative. William 

Jones published a portfolio on furniture designs as 

early as 1739. Thomas Milton, John Crunden and 

Columbani in collaboration published ‘“‘a book of rules” 

in room proportions, doorways, friezes and ornamen- 

tations, arfd Crunden individually brought out the 
(Continued on page 126) 





his pupil Bartolozzi, while Angelica 
Kaufman and Pergolesi decorated 
the furniture. It’s only the few of 
the gifted artisans that we know 
about. It’s the’same in America. 
Up to the last few years, nobody 
ever heard of Jonathon Gostelowe, 
the Philadelphia cabinet maker. 
The Prime collection of early 
newspaper advertisements, bill heads 
and cards of Philadelphia craftsmen 
makes no record of Gostelowe, and 
yet there has come to life indisput- 
able evidence of Gostelowe’s work. 
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FOUR OF THE NEW WALL PAPERS, ALL OF DISTINCTIVE 
PATTERN AND COLORING 


These were among the papers shown at the recent Convention. At the top left is a floral pattern from 

the line of the Enterprise Wall Paper Co. Below and at the top right are examples shown by the Niagara 

Wall Paper Co., and the Gilbert Wall Paper Co. is represented by a pattern in the lower right hand corner. 
In the center is a panel, one of a series of panels in the line of the Schmitz-Horning Co. 
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A NUMBER OF THE FINE PAPERS SHOWN AT THE RECENT WALL PAPER 
CONVENTION 


The above papers are representative offerings in the lines of the following firms: (1) York Wall Paper 

Co., (2) Becker, Smith & Page, Inc., (3) Baeck Wall Paper Co., (4) Enterprise Wall Paper Co., (5) Jane- 

way & Carpender, Inc., (6) Gilbert Wall Paper Co., (7) Becker, Smith & Page, Inc. (one of their Resisé- 
O-Lite offerings), (8) Baeck Wall Paper Co., (9) York Wall Paper Co. 
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The above shows a section of the wall paper now at the Athletic Club, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Both Frank Cousins, the collector, and Mr. Bollinger, of -The Antiquarian (magazine), 
believe that this was the first scenic paper to come to this country. 


THE WALL PAPER CONVENTION 


ONCERNING the Wallpaper Convention recently 
ended at the Hotel Commodore there is nothing 
we can say in addition to what we have said in previous 
years. Aside from a number of modernistic patterns 
included in many of the lines, there was no startling 
variation from the type of patterns shown at other 
conventions. Novelty was achieved by the rearrange- 
ment of excellent motifs and by varying color schemes. 
It may be said without exaggeration that 90 per 
cent. of the patterns displayed were truly artistic, few 
of them bizarre, and none of those that we saw were 
unsuitable for use.. 

Among the lines we were able to inspect, those 
of the following firms deserve mention. We regret 
that lack of space prevents us from lengthy and 
detailed description of many of the fine papers we saw. 
On other pages we illustrate several patterns which 
struck our fancy, and which we believe would be good 
sellers for discriminating buyers. 

In the line of the Baeck Wall Paper Co. there 
were a number of hand-painted scenic patterns made 
effective by the beauty of their design and their strik- 
ing color combinations. 

The Gilbert Wallpaper Co. had an interesting line 
of floral effects in pastel and modern color combinations. 


The Stamford Wallpaper Co: showed a number 


of scenic effects, and they also had a variety of floral 
designs in both pastel and modern colorings. 

The York Wallpaper Co. carried a large assort- 
ment of modern designs, which included both bird and 
floral combinations. -These were shown in all varieties 
of colors in both large and small patterns. Their line 
seemed to have been chosen with a great deal of care 
and artistry, and it contained not only a great number 
of different beautiful designs but also an unusual 
number of striking color effects. 


In the Schmitz-Horning Co. showing there was a 
wide variety of patterns and colors. 


The Niagara Wallpaper Co, displayed a number 


- of pleasing and varied floral combinations, with many 


different patterns and colors. 

The Beaudry Wall Paper Corp. displayed this 
year a line broad enough to embrace many uses, and 
we were particularly struck by the excellent color 
sense of their styler,-as shown in the papers in pastel 
tints and also in those of the modernistic style, which 
were vivid in color. 

Floral designs in many color combinations pre- 
dominated in the Becker, Smith & Page line. There 
were several among these which were strikingly orig- 
inal in their color valuations. This firm also intro- 
duced their “Resist-O-Lite” papers, made with fast- 
to-light colors. 

For papers to. be used in morning-rooms, sun- 
porches, and other rooms of a like character, we saw 
none having a greater acceptability than those in the 
assortment displayed by Robert F. Hobbs, Inc. 

Two papers of exceptional interest in the Janeway 
& Carpender line were a cut-velvet pattern of vivid 
coloring, and a paper imitating a rough-finished wall, 
which they call “Rough-cast”. This is made in three 
styles and a great variety of colors. 

The lines of the firms making up the Tait Paper 
& Color Industries, Inc. were as varied as usual and 
embraced practically every wallpaper need. 

In the Robert Graves Co. line were a number of 
figured papers vividly colored, and an interesting col- 
lection of machine-made Flocks. 

Among the moderate-priced papers the Commer- 
cial Wall Paper Mill showed as fine a collection as 
any. Delicate floral patterns were in evidence, and 
some all-over tapestry effects were interesting. ; 
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AN. UPHOLSTERER’S ADVERTISEMENT OF 1771. 


Displayed at an exposition of Old and New Advertising at the New York Public Library 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE UPHOLSTERER OF YORE 


HE frequent reiterance of the theory that “it pays 

to advertise” has been regarded by many as the 
ballyhoo of the man who has advertising to sell. But 
it’s a fact, easily proven. 

The great fame of Chippendale and Sheraton 
rests largely upon their advertising. We admit that 
Chippendale was a master cabinet-maker and Shera- 
ton was an artist. But were it not that they both 
issued portfolios that took a place in the literature of 
the trade, we would know little more about them than 
‘we know of many of their contemporaries. 

Right now, the New York Public Library is hold- 
ing an exposition of Advertising, Old and New and 
among many interesting exhibits they 
show a copy of the first American 
newspaper ever published, 1704. 

‘They present many examples of 
early display ads., half pages and full 
pages, hand-bills, posters, and “broad- 
sides”. It’s all aided by the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 

In the Boston News Letter of 
May lst, 1704, presumably the first 
American newspaper ever printed, a 
great variety of merchandise is adver- 
tised—from an ivory fan to a saw- 
mill ; even building lots on Wall Street ; 
and in one of the later issues we find 
an advertisement of George Washing- 
ton’s 30,000 acres of land in Ohio. 

Twenty-five years ago the best 
posted men in the business never heard 
of Gostellow, a Philadelphia cabinet- 
maker or Savery, and yet a Savery 
highboy sold last Winter for $9,000. 
Until the last year or two, we were 
inclined to attribute a certain type of 
desk or bureau to Goddard, Providence, 
but we are discovering by research 
that there were many cabinet-makers 
in Providence contemporary with God- 
dard, and just as good as Goddard 
but they didn’t advertise. 

Duncan Phyfe is better known thar 
any other cabinet-maker in America, 
largely because he did advertise. 

The New York Public Library, 
one of the greatest libraries in the 
world, is very practical in its research 
work. In the old days, when museums 





Richard Kip’s bill to William Laight, one 
of the founders of the Bank of Manhattan. 


were chiefly interested in presenting art as expressed 
in paintings and statuary, the libraries were supposed 
to present to their public only literature. Today the 
library is not a mere literary dispensary, it is a great 
service organization. It’s a Mecca to which all crafts, 
industries and sciences turn for help. 

Back in 1771 we find the advertisement of Richard 
Kip, and it is the first display advertisement that has 
thus far been found in any American newspaper. The 
term “Upholsterer” was the homely name given to the 
skilled workman before ever the term interior-decora- 
tor was dreamed of. 

It will be seen by the bill we are also publishing, 
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that Kip worked for William Laight, one of the forg- 
most citizens of New York, and a great merchant. 

Kip’s employment of itself indicates his reputa- 
tion, for Mr. Laight was one of the founders of the 
Bank of Manhattan, one of the founders of the famous 
Tontine Coffee House in 1790, and a prominent man. 
He died about 1801, and for some years his widow, 
Anne Kip, continued the business at 154 Broadway. 

The bill shows a rough sketch of the work it 
covered, and the items for the window curtains and 
the bed curtains, which latter appeared to have been 
hung upon slats fitted into box-holes in the bed’s 
uprights. 





A HISTORIC CHAIR GIVEN TO PHILLIPS 
ACADEMY 


LE. UE. 


Te the generosity of one of its friends, the 
Trustees of the Phillips Academy have acquired 
the chair in which Samuel Francis Smith sat when 
he wrote the national hymn, “America”. Doctor Smith 
was one of that famous class of 1829 that graduated 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and James Freeman Clarke. 
It is said that the chair originally had rockers on it. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES~ 
(Continued from page 106) 


Frank Collins, of Pasadena, Cal., recently moved 
into his own building, where an exceptionally fine 
decorative shop and workrooms have been fitted up. 

Harry McMullin, formerly with the Charles Lane 
Studios, Los Angeles, has engaged in the decorative 
business on his own account. 

G. E. Sager, an interior decorator of Los-Angeles, 
returned recently from an Eastern trip on which he 
supervised the redecoration of several moving picture 
houses belenging to a large chain. 

Guy Humphries, formerly with Barker Bros., | 
Los Angeles, has joined the decorative staff of the 
Bell-Schuyler-Killian Co., of that city, as has also 
Charles Lawford. 

J. B. Holtzclaw, of the decorative firm bearing his ' 
name, Los Angeles, is making a trip to Europe. His 
place of business has recently been enlarged. 

Raymond C. Gould, interior decorator of Los An- 
geles, is visiting Europe and plans to make some 
extensive purchases in Spain, owing to the vogue in 
California for Spanish architecture and _ interior 
decoration. 

William Wacker, of Los Angeles, recently com- 
pleted a trip through the Pacific Coast territory with 
the lines of Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., Inc., the 
first made since the change in representation. 

Rodney Benson, formerly head consulting decora- 
tor for Barker Bros., Los Angeles, has entered the 
business field on his own account, with a studio at 
636 South Figueroa Street. 

The Kaufman-Leonard Co., of Seattle, Wash., is 
rapidly expanding its interests in the Pacific North- 
west and three new stores have been opened during 
the past three months, these being at Olympia; Wenat- — 
chee and Chehalis, all in Western Washington. In all 
three cases the new stores represent purchases of well- 
established businsses. 

Charles Hebberd and Guy S. Hebberd have pur- 
chased_the interests of Frank D. Gibbs in the firm of 
Tull & Gibbs, Spokane, Wash. 

D. N. & E. Walter & Co., of Sam Exancisee; fave 
opened a branch wholesale establishment at Spokane, 
with Colin B. Campbell as manager. The branch 
carries a large stock of drapery fabrics, upholstery 
materials, rugs and carpets. 

The Oliver Furniture Company opened for busi- 
ness recently at 353 South First Street, Sam Jose, Cal., . 
with three floors stocked with furniture, draperies and 
decorative materials. 

The firm of Greer, McBride & O’Connor has 
been incorporated at Stockton, Cal. with a capital stock 
of $50,000 to conduct a furniture business. The 
incorporators are D. B. Greer, J. D. McBride and 
Edgar O’Connor. T. A. CHURCH. 


BEDROOM BY ETIENNE KOHLMANN SHOWN AT THE ANNUAL SALON DES 
ARTISTES DECORATEURS 


See text on page 119. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 









SALON BY ERIC BAGGE AT THE ANNUAL SALON DES ARTISTES DECORATEURS 


See text on opposite page. 
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N MANY of the Art Moderne rooms, especially 

those of the French designers, displayed during and 
shortly after the Paris Exposition of 1925, there was 
an atmosphere of striving toward novelty which was 
so defined, so clearly evident, that very often it created 
a too dominating impression. 

Now, if we-are to believe the evidence presented 
to us in photographs and in articles, Art Moderne in 
France has changed to the extent that many of the 
designers seem to have found themselves, and their 
creations, while still novel, that is, varying in a marked 
degree from the old style of decoration, are neverthe- 
less not objectionably outre or bizarre. 

On. pages 117 and 118 of this issue we show a 
bedroom designed by’ Etienne Kohlmann for the annual 
Salon des Artistes Decorateurs, and a salon by Eric 
Bagge. Both of these rooms are far removed in their 
decorative style from the style of the periods, yet in 
neither is the difference between them and the rooms 
to which most of us are accustomed so accentuated as 
to make them unliveable. The wall covering of the 
bedroom is a little strange, but it is nevertheless of a 





PRE N.C 


A bedroom aboard a yacht, decorated in the modernistic manner by Raymond Nicholas. 





ROOM S$ 


pleasing character, and the bed itself, introducing the 
one corner curve, is simple in the extreme... An inter- 
esting feature of this room is the curved night-table 
which fits comfortably to the side of the bed, and also 
the simply constructed floor lamp, with its light con- 
cealed in a metal bowl. The bed-covering is of fur. 
The. hand-woven rugs on the floor are in tones of 
pink, brown, and yellow. 

In the salon, a plain grey velvet is hung on either 
side of a central panel in mauve and grey silk, .and 
these two materials are combined in the upholstery of 
the easy-chairs and the divan. Especially. interesting 
is the treatment of the walls, which are in two tones 
of pink, two tones of grey, and yellow. On either side 
of the divan are small tables-in-sycamore with a wavy 
grain at the top and in front, with mahogany at the 
sides and on the base. | 

At the bottom of this page we show for the sake 
of its novelty a stateroom on a yacht, decorated ‘in the 
modernistic style. This is the work of Raymond 
Nicholas, and was also shown at the annual Salon. 
Here the designer attempted to catch the spirit of the 
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modern ship, in the metal walls and ceilings, the twin 
beds covered with white oilcloth, buckling down at the 
edges, the chair in silver metal upholstered in white 
oilcloth. The lower half of the walls are panelled in 
dyed snakeskin. Above the beds is a panel attempting 
in a modernistic fashion to portray the artist’s con- 
ception of, we imagine, the action of the sea. Such 
a room would be abhorrent to most of us, as it lacks 
any appearance of comfort or coziness. Metal and 
oil-cloth have their uses, undoubtedly, but we do not 
believe that as major decorative materials for a bed- 
room, either on shore or at sea, they are eminently 
successful. 

Examination of the products of our own modern- 
istic designers seems to indicate that they even more 
than the French are approaching a “sweet reasonable- 
ness. 





SURVEY OF NATION’S BUSINESS 


A N INTERESTING survey of the nation’s business, 
based on a force of more than a hundred editors 
of industrial business and engineering publications, 
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A bedroom in Mr. Bartlett's department at McCutcheons wh‘ch has caused a great deal of favorable comment. 


shows that during the first six months of the current 
year trade was normal, despite the fact that the gen- 
eral impression of the public mind has been that there 
was a considerable slump in business. 

In the building and construction industries, which 
prosperity directly effects that of the decorative trades, 
there was an advance over 1927 in the industry as a 
whole, despite a decline in the activity of small resi- 
dential projects. 

In the furniture industry, according to these 
editors, the activity has been slightly above the corre- 
sponding period of 1927, and the outlook for the 
balance of the year seems most favorable, especially 
as the large number of hotels under construction 
throughout the country will make large demands for 
certain types of furniture and furnishings. 

In the department store field, it is discovered that 
stocks were somewhat smaller; chain dry goods stores 
are growing steadily, as is group. buying by indepen- 
dent stores, and that in both the chain stores and those 
independently operated, excellent sales effurts have 
created a normal volume of sales. 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


ITH our drawing in this stage, (Fig: 54) it is 
necessary now to determine the vertical struc- 
‘tural lines so that they also may be transferred to our 
enlarged drawing. To accomplish this, we determine 
upon a horizontal measuring line, which we choose to 


fix at Z-Z in line with the top front 
edge of our table. On this line we 
carry up all the vertical structural 
points as shown by the dotted line in 
diagram 55. 

A little calculation will determine 
that if we have increased the height of 
our table by enlargement to 3% inches, 
we must increase the width correspond- 
ingly. Thus, the table top on our 
enlarged drawing will be increased to 
about 6 inches and as half of it will 


answer for our purpose of determining the proportion 
of our enlarged structural measurements, we draw a 
horizontal line above our original drawing, sufficiently 
far enough away to allow of clear delineation and 
parallel to the horizontal line Z-Z, already shown in 























By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from July) 








our last figure. 
represent the enlarged dimension of one-half of our 
table top should touch the vertical line A-A which may 
be extended for the purpose. 
line of Fig. 56, we must transfer the theasurement 


This new horizontal line which is to 


To this top horizontal 


equivalent to one-half of the width of 
our enlarged table top. 

We now transfer to this top hori- 
zontal line our intermediate measure- 
ments, following exactly the same 
process by which we transferred our 
intermediate vertical divisions, that is 
to say, we determine by ruling from the 
right extremity of our top horizontal 
line, representing one-half of our table 
top through the corresponding point at 
the right extremity of line Z-Z on 


our original table sketch, continuing the line to the 
point where both meet at X-X in Fig. 56. Now with 
X-X as a center of radius, we draw lines through each 
horizontal division on the small sketch to determine 
the intermediate divisions on the top horizontal line. 
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FIG. 56. 
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These divisions thus determined are for measuring 
purposes only and must be transferred to the enlarged 
drawing upon which we have previously determined 
our vertical sub-divisions. To do this, we merely 
continue our horizontal line to the right of Z on our 
enlargement and beyond our vertical line A, which is 
to define the center of our enlarged table sketch, we 
reproduce each separate horizontal division represented 
by our vertical dotted lines on the small table sketch of 
Fig. 55. 

Having -transferred the measurements, we also 
proceed to drop vertical lines over the space where our 
enlarged table sketch is to appear. It will be readily 
seen that we have employed diagram 56 for the 
purpose of showing these vertical lines in order not to 
confuse diagram 54, but as a matter of fact the vertical 
lines of diagram 56 would be reproduced upon the 
horizontal lines of diagram 54, and while we have taken 
five diagrams to illustrate the process, step by step, only 
one drawing would be necessary in actual practice. 


To make still more. clear the principles we employ, 
we have taken the diagram of Fig. 54 and have shown 
in Fig. 54A all of the horizontal lines and vertical 
lines in their relation to the completed sketch of the 
enlarged table. In Fig. 56A we show the enlarged 
table sketch in its relation to the lettered vertical lines, 
while in Fig. 57 we show the completed table sketch 
with all the lines, both vertical and horizontal, that 
have been employed in creating the enlargment. 

This method of enlarging, at first glance, will 
seem very much involved and difficult to understand. 
That it is perfectly practical and workable is demon- 
strated by the enlargement we have produced in 
explaining the method and the fact that it is useful 
not only fot employment in creating perspective draw- 
ings but for any type or style of enlargement that one 
may have to create, renders a knowledge of its prin- 
ciples doubly valuable to those whose business requires 
a method by which to accurately enlarge any given 
unit to some other dimension. 
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FIG. 56A. 
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FIG, 57. 
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A NEW KIND OF STAGE CURTAIN 
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HERE isn’t an audience in the United States in a 

moving picture house or a theatre or a lecture hall or 
a school-room that will not be interested in a new and 
very important stage curtain invented by Ted Weidhaas, 
a young designer of stage effects. 

The young man is but twenty-one years old, and has 
just returned from a three-year course of study and 
observation at the leading studios in Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna. His curtain is called the Contour Curtain. It 
has been adapted as the house curtain at the Apollo 
Theatre, the home of George White’s Scandals and other 
productions, and already orders have been received from 
many dramatic and moving picture houses. Two curtains 
have been made for Europe, one going to the new Follies 
Bergere in Paris, and another to the Haller Review in 
Berlin. 

The Contour Curtain was designed principally to 
eliminate the formal horizontal lines of the ascending 
drop curtains, which have been used for so many years, 
and also to do away with the conventional draw curtain 
or so-called Tableaux Curtains. 

It can be arranged so as to open at many points, 
thus focusing attention on various characters or scenes 
on the stage. It is controlled by seven draw lines over 
special ball bearing blocks, and will be valuable in spec- 
tacles wishing to block out certain parts, or to reveal 
conspicuous incidents. 

Moreover, it takes light effects with peculiar charm. 
When in action it has a distinct liquid quality, like quick- 
silver in motion, a delightful variation of light and 
shadow with the continuous changing of the curves. 

Of course, the lighting effects require something 
more than the average house can give. It would take a 
Roxy to develop all of the beauty made possible by the 
Weidhaas system, but independent of the lighting, the 
draping will appeal strongly to the public. The curtain 
now in use at the Apollo Theatre is manipulated by 
means of an electrically driven series of clutches, which 
operate the center and three sets of side lines. At the 


pleasure of the operator, any desired opening or openings 
shown in the silhouette illustrations can be instantly 
It can also be worked by hand power. 


obtained. 
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PRESENTING ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT’S — 
VIEWPOINT 

U Is THE function of a fair newspaper to, so far as 

possible, present both sides of any controversial ques- 
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tion. For this reason we present the following com- 
vA munication concerning an interesting article in the July 
UPHOLSTERER : —~ a 

“T have been following with much interest the recent 
articles in your magazine about the standing of the 
decorator. In my opinion there is still much to be said 
in clarifying the matter. 

“To begin with, two sources of unfair competition 
have been overlooked—the little so-called decorators’ 
shops where the proprietor will cheerfully provide 
Re “| ‘materials at wholesale prices in order to land the uphol- 
stery job that goes with them ; also the decorating schools, 
— which I am told allow trade discounts to their graduates. 

bags EE When one considers how many students are yearly 
graduated, the sum total looks menacing! 
{ “No one respects the recognized decorators more 
than I do, yet it is a fact that in limiting their member- ~ ss 
ship to the expensively and extensively trained, they must 
also limit their clientele to those who can afford to pay 
for this training. With such a wave of good taste as is 
now most fortunately sweeping over civilized communi- 
ties, would it not be a pity to halt it by making its gratifi- 
cation prohibitive in price? There are many women of 
RA Bc em: 1 moderate means who want help in organizing their homes, 
| yet cannot pay Madison Avenue prices—also there are 
many homes that would show marked improvement by 
the expenditure of a few hundred dollars, such small 
jobs as it would not pay the big firms to bother with. 

“Perhaps I do not need, now, to admit that I am not 
eligible to the Decorators’ Club, but let me say in the 
same breath that my two years’ shop experience gave me 
very little advancement, except in business routine, which 
might have been picked up in any good shop. But there 
are two qualities absolutely essential to a successful 
decorator which none of your correspondents have yet 
mentioned, taste and psychology. These come neither 
from shop training nor from decorating schools, but - 
rather from a wide and practical experience. 

“In a picture gallery recently I heard a woman say- 
ing that she had just done a bedroom in the most 
exquisite painted furniture from one of the best-known 
Fifth Avenue dealers, whose name she mentioned, but 


(Continued on page 135) 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


if bane diagrams shown on the folded page adjoining 

represent the cutting patterns for the drapery 
shown on page 127, and are taken from the patterns 
worked out by one of the students of our 1928 
Drapery Classes. 

By enlarging the one-quarter inch spaces of the 
diagrams here shown to two inches, the patterns will 
fit a space five feet wide by eight feet high. 





THE LESSER KNOWN 
(Continued from page 110) 
“Joiner and Cabinet Maker’s Darling’. We learn by 
this research of the extraordinary work of William 
Kent and Matthias Lock, who specialized in pier 
glasses, frames and general decorations, while the 
work of Edwards and Darley in the Chinese spirit 
was masterly. 
The eighteenth century was a glorious period in 
English cabinet making, and found its reflection in the 
development of similar standards in America. It may 


be a belated recognition that we are giving today to 
the Goddards and Saverys and Phyfes, but it is 
recognition well deserved, because their work was 
equal to the best of the English craftsmen, and with 
the great public interest and museum interest in the 
subject, slowly but surely we are dispelling the 
obscurity of the past, and revealing the origin of 
many pieces which have been heretofore attributed to 
a few of the more famous leaders. 





A VIEWPOINT THAT COUNTS 
MPLOYERS of salesmen and sales managers have to 
take into consideration a great many things when 

deciding upon the. desirability of an applicant for a 
position. But there is one thing that it seems to the 
writer few employers inquire into sufficiently—and 
that is the applicant’s attitude toward the public which 
he proposes to serve. 

It does not matter a great deal how good his 
moral character may be, how great his knowledge of 
the wares he is expected to sell, nor how energetic and 
industrious he is; if his attitude 





toward the public is one of con- 
tempt or indifference, his worth 








to his employer is questionable. 














This is particularly true in 

the case of sales managers, who 

often have a tendency to look 
upon the public as a collection of 
“suckers” or half-wits, from 
whom it is their business to get 
_| ‘all the money they can. Now, 
| as the sales manager does not as 


























a rule come directly into contact 
with the public, one might think 









































that this attitude does not matter 
‘ greatly; but in reality it does, 
because it is a trait in human 
nature that in the majority of 
instances the mental attitude of 
‘a subordinate toward his prob- 
lems is invariably a reflection of 
the attitude of his immediate 














SEEN BY OUR ARTIST 
AT McCUTCHEON’S 


superiors. In innumerable in- 
stances the writer has discovered 
that where he has received indif- 
ference or discourtesy from the 
salesman or saleswoman, simi- 
lar traits were evident in the 











A unique metal flower stand, wrought 
iron swinging curtain rods, and a 
mirror - topped coffee table were 
articles of unusual interest in Mr. 
Bartlett’s department. 
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make-up of the salesman’s or 


saleswoman’s superior. 
Can a merchant afford to 
advertise service and give through 


his salespeople discourtesy and 
indifference? 
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Pattern for Drapery illust 





127, See text on page 126, 
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THE DRAPERY IN THE FOREGROUND REPRESENTS A DAY’S 
WORK BY A STUDENT IN OUR 1928 SUMMER 
DRAPERY CLASSES 


For pattern and description see opposite page and page 126. 





CORNER OF A BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED SMALL BEDROOM 


The Upholsterer and 
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One of the public rooms in the Hotel McAlpin. The walls of this room are decorated with a fine damask 
from the line of Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. 








WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


BarcLtay—Frank R. Barclay has been appointed 
manager of the drapery and rug department of the 
H. L. McElroy Co., Youngstown, Ohio. His assistant 
will be Miss Charlotte L. Jones, who will specialize on 
interior decorating. 

Watton—B. A. Walton has resigned as head of 
the drapery and interior decorating departments of 
P. Deisroths’ Sons, Hazleton, Pa., and succeeds R. W. 
Mosher, as buyer for Trask, Prescott & Richardson 
Co., Erie, Pa., entering upon his new duties early this 
month. 

Dr Maccio—A. J. Di Maggio, until recently with 
Eugene Neumaier & Co., has opened a drapery depart- 
ment with the Goodwear Mfg. Co., 354 Broadway, 
where he will carry a comprehensive line of drapery 
fabrics.. The new organization will be known as the 
Goodwear Mfg. Co., Dept. of A. J. Di Maggio. 

SNowDEN—John W. Snowden, president of the 
Stead & Miller Co., has returned to his office after 
several weeks’ vacation spent in Maine. 

Beatt—H. M. Beall has been appointed Middle 
West representative for the Modern Curtain Co. of 
Boston. Mr. Beall’s headquarters will be the Palmer 
House, Chicago. ; 

KaurMan—C. M. Kaufman has been appointed 
by West, Baker & Co. to represent them in the South- 
ern district embracing Louisiana, Mississippi, and the 
city of Memphis. 

TayLor—The many friends of J. K. Taylor, the 
New England representative of Morse Driscoll & 


Hunt, are congratulating him on his return to the 
business world after his recent long illness. 

Be_tetT—Miss Nell Bellet, formerly with the 
Manhattan Curtain Co., has joined the organization of 
the Century Curtain Co., in the capacity of stylist. 

McGre—J. A. McGee, vice president of Harry 
Meyers Co. sailed ‘Saturday August 4th, on the 
S.S. Leviathan for a month’s stay in England. 
Mr. McGee will spend most of his time in the city of 
London. 

GETTLER-HorN—Philip A. Gettler for twenty- 
eight years with Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., Inc., 
together with Ferdinand R. Horn, also with Peter 
Schneider’s Sons: for twenty-five years, are now asso- 
ciated with Roy R. Boehm & Co., jobbers of uphol- 
stery fabrics and supplies. 

RUTLEDGE—W. Rutledge, formerly with Marshall 
Field & Co., is now with the Decorative Fabrics Cor- 
poration, New York. 

LrEsoN—L. R. Leeson is now covering the Pacific 
Coast territory, embracing California, Washington and 
Oregon, for West, Baker & Co. 

Hess—H. C. Hebb, formerly with the Kaufman 
Store, Inc., Richmond, Va., has joined the staff of the 
Kohn, Furchgott Co., Jacksonville, Fla., as upholstery 
buyer, beginning on his new duties July 30th. 

Cuattin—S. C. Chattin, for many. years buyer 
for the upholstery department of Frederick Loeser & 
Co., Brooklyn, has resigned that position. Mr. Chat- 
tin’s plans for the future are not_as yet decided. The 
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department at Loeser’s is now in charge of Mr. Hard- 
ing, who was Mr. Chattin’s assistant. 

_ Doyte—Henry Doyle has been appointed assistant 
to A. C. McMasters, vice-president and merchandise 
manager of the home furnishing divisions of Lord & 
Taylor’s, New York, succeeding Robert B. Sloane, 
who recently resigned. 

Gace—Frederick S. Gage, well known as the New 
York representative for Establisements Ferdinand Le 
Borgne, with offices at 41 Union Square, has relin- 
quished his connection with that organization and is 
taking a rest from business activities. Mr. Gage’s 
plans for the future are not as yet decided upon. 


OBITUARY 


RRR 
Fevix J. McCosKErR 

¥ » Sacves a long and active career, Felix J. McCosker 

died suddenly on July 3lst. Mr. McCosker was 
eighty-five years of age, and came to this country from 
Ireland when a child. 

He grew to be an energetic young man, grew so 
fast that it interfered with his health. Before he 


reached the age of seventeen, he was over six feet tall. 
Because of his activity of growth, he was advised to 
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A grouping that is very effective—a corner at Frederick Loeser & Company’s. 


return to his native air for the benefit of his health 
and grew to a tall and strapping fellow, returning 
after a sojourn there of about three years, when he 
entered into active business in the upholstery line. He 
ultimately entered the employ of A. T. Stewart & Co. 
where he continued with the succeeding firm of A. G. 
Denning & Co., and Hilton Hughes & Co., having 
completed a career of about 25 years in the three firms, 
during most of which time he acted as buyer. On the 
transfer of the firm from Hilton Hughes & Co., he 
took up the agency for John King & Son, the Scotch 
holland manufacturer, and William O’Hanlon & Co., 
manufacturers of striped and figured holland (called 
at that time Florentine holland). 

Since February 1896, Mr. McCosker has repre- 
sented these firms in this market, and was held by 
them in high esteem. 

The deceased was a man very conspicuous for his 
geniality and more than ordinarily popular with the 
trade. 

In his youth Mr. McCosker was quite an athlete, 
and was one of the erack oarsmen on the Harlem 
River. Naturally, most of his contemporaries have 
passed away, but those of the “old guard” left 
attended his funeral on August 2nd. He leaves a 
widow. 





NEWS 


MORRIS BERNHARD CO. EXPANDS 
ON THE 4th of September, the Morris Bernhard Co. 
will have moved their offices, sales rooms and stock 
delivery departments to a new location at 119 W. 
40th St. 

They have taken a floor in this building totaling 

15,000 square feet, and in this space they will for the 
present have ample room for the expansion of their 
sales room and for the carrying of ‘stock for prompt 
delivery to ‘sales-room trade. 
- The acquisition’ of this new space in the center 
of ‘the new uptown upholstery district, conveniently 
located to every means of intracity transit, provides 
an opportunity for a much needed-expansion at the 
factory, 18 W. 18th St., where they occupy three full 
floors with additional space on the roof for their dye 
plant, totaling 50,000 square feet. In addition to this 
a 10-year lease, already arranged for, will give them 
another floor in the same building with 15,000 addi- 
tional square feet two years from date. This 65,000 
square feet of floor space does not include their 
separate factory in 
the Bronx nor the 
new office and sales- 
room quarters on 
40th St. 

In moving up- 
town, the Morris 
Bernhard Co. have 
been fortunate in 
securing a location 
so easily accessible 
to their customers, 
and at the same 
time in such close 
proximity to a large 
majority of the lead- 
ing upholstery tex- 
tile manufacturers, 
importers and job- 
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ductions and Romano Bros., whose hand-carved re- 
productions in oak are of first quality in style and 
craftsmanship. 

The new show-rooms are attractively laid out with 
the furniture grouped according to style and period. 
On the floors are handsome Oriental rugs, and the 
walls are beautifully draped with splendid tapestries, 
wall-banners, etc. 

Both members of the firm are “old-timers” in the 
trade. Mr. Clifton was formerly associated with A. H. 
Notman & Co: and the Albano Co. Mr. Dunleavy was 
recently with the Orsenigo Co, and previously with 
W. & J. Sloane and August Casiraghi. 


CELANESE BRAND DRAPERY FABRICS ON DISPLAY 
AN extensive line of Celanese Brand fabrics for use 

in the drapery and upholstery fields is on display 
at the show-room of the Celanese Corporation of 
America. These materials are all of unusual color- 


‘ings, and may be purchased in a wide range of 


combinations. They 
are in demand as 
hangings where the 
sunfast element is of 
importance. They 
are easily cleaned, 
and are said not to 
lose their lustre nor 
to shrink in the 
washing process. 
These fabrics 
are obtainable in 
voile, moire, satin, 
taffeta, jacquard 
moire; and in a fab- 
ric called “Ninon”, 
which is in the light- 
weight glass curtain 


bers, who are estab- | group. ; . 
lished within a This firm is 
radius of easy walk- A corner in the new showrooms of Rudolph Lesch. also showing a 


ing distance from 
this point in the new upholstery and decorative district. 


NEW FURNITURE SHOW-ROOMS 

[ 4 spacious. show-room decorated in a phenomenally 

short time, Clifton & Dunleavy are now showing to 
the trade at 202 East Forty-fourth Street a splendid 
collection of fine furniture. This new organization 
represents H. Z. Mallen & Co., the well-known Chicago 
manufacturers of high grade upholstered furniture, the 
Manchester Shops, making a fine line of English repro- 


Celanese warp dam- 
ask in a pleasing classical pattern. 


HINDUSTAN ART CO. TAKE ADDITIONAL SPACE 
NotwitHstanpinc the fact that less than a year ago 

the Hindustan Art Co. took on an additional room, 
which gave them one-third more floor space, they 
have been compelled to again enlarge their place and 
have removed their show-room and stock to the 6th 
floor of the same building, where they have very 
greatly increased their floor space. 
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The new quarters, in addition to being larger, are " " ROUSMANIERE, WILLIAMS & CO. CHANGE TITLE 
better adapted to the display of their various wares, A PRINTED announcement recently sent out by Rous- 
enabling them to devote one showroom mamiere, Williams & Co. states that 


this firm will in future be known as 
Rousmaniere, Williams, Inc. The firm 
is incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts, with George W. 
Edwards as president, Frank H. Gage 
as treasurer, and a board of directors 
made up of the following individuals: 
G. W. Edwards, J. S. Wylie, E. W. 
Fabyan, F. H. Gage, A. B. Rydell, and 
F. W. Fabyan, Jr. 


to brass goods and oriental bric-a-brac, 
and a second showroom to their India 
prints, tie-dyed silks, Numdah. rugs, 
East India embroideries, bedspreads, 
etc. 

CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CO. 
TAKES OVER ROSENBLUM & CO. 
T'HE business of Rosenblum & Co., Inc., 

manufacturers of uphoistery, drapery 
and lamp shade trimmings, at 11 W. ° 
19th St., has been taken over by the 
Consolidated Trimming Co., of 27 W. 
23rd St., and will be operated in con- T'HE new factory, show-room and 
junction with the other factories of the offices of the Imperial Upholstering 
Consolidated Trimming Co. Samuel SAMUEL ROSENBLUM Co. have been moved to 310 East Sixty- 


N t d direct f ‘ 
Rosenblum, formerly head of Rosen- the Consolidated ‘Trimming Co. first Street. The firm will now occupy 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE FIRM 
REMOVES 





blum & Co., Inc., has purchased an two floors and basement, comprising 
interest in the Consolidated Trimming Co., and on 15,000 square feet. The entire ground floor of 5,000 
July 2nd became a director and treasurer of the firm. feet is used for show-room and office space. Their 








A view in the New Art Salon of John B. Salterini. 
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A selection of furniture pieces designed by Kem Weber 
and manufactured by S. Karpen & Bros. 


move not only brings them to the heart of the 
better class wholesale furniture district, but more 
than doubles their factory space and show - room 
facilities. 


FINE ETCHINGS USED IN LARGE N. Y. HOTELS 
WE Ake advised by Henri Lavallard that in the Hotel 

Lincoln are used as decorations three thousand 
original etchings of Mr. Lavallard’s publication. 
Also of his publication there are etchings used in the 
Plaza, the Park Central, the Sherry Netherland, the 
Savoy Plaza and many other prominent hotels and 
apartment buildings. It is Mr. Lavallard’s contention 
that these facts show that the furnishers and deco- 
rators of large public buildings are no longer satisfied 
to ornament the walls with the cheaper and less artistic 
type of prints, but that they are going in for pictures 
possessing merit as works of art. 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO. OPENS TRIMMING DEPT. 
F’, ScuumacHer & Co. announce the opening on 

August 1 of a stock of special order trimmings. 
These are specially designed for use with Schumacher 
fabrics, and the convenience of being able to select 
trimmings at the same time as fabrics will undoubtedly 
prove of real service to the decorator. 

These trimmings may be had in practically every 
type and color, and are intended to combine with either 
conservative or modernistic draperies and furniture. 
The large assortment makes it possible to supply both 
moderately priced and more expensive trimmings. 

Among the specialties shown in tHe new 
department is a line of mirror and picture cords 
suitable for use in a modernistic atmosphere. These 
are of two designs, each being obtainable in several 
colors. 


A NEW RUG FRINGE 
A NEw rug fringe of both cotton and linen, and made 
in.an entirely different way, is being featured by 
the United Trimming Co., Inc., New York. The same 
pattern made of rayon is also available for the drapery 
trade. A patent is now pending on this number. 


OPENING BRANCH OFFICE 
For the convenience of their uptown clients The Con- 
solidated Trimming Co. announces the opening of 
an additional branch salesroom located’ at 70 West 
Fortieth Street, where a complete line of their large 


_ and varied stock will be carried. Their entire line of 


special order trimmings will also be shown. 


THE Manchester Shops, New York, manufacturers 
of fine furniture, are now being represented by 

Clifton & Dunleavy. The line is on display in their 

new show-rooms at 220 East Forty-fourth Street. 


THE new line of decorative embroideries made by 

the Steiner Decorative Art Studio, New York, is 
now being shown. The entire line is from original 
designs of B. Steiner, who is well known to the trade. 
Included in the showing are bedspreads, piano throws, 
wall hangings and a large number of modern art pieces. 


Te A. Reale Mfg. Co. have added a line of deco- 

rative window cornices and ornamental hold backs to 
their line of mirrors and novelty furniture. They have 
also brought out many unique and pleasing mirrors 
executed in the spirit of the modern art. 


A NEw studio building of Spanish design is being 

constructed at 1716 “L” Street, Sacramento, for 
H. G. Duensing, interior decorator. This building will 
be one story in height, 140 x 160 feet in size, with an 
exterior finished in stucco, with marble front. The 
roof will be of Spanish tiles. 


A CATALOGUE of unusual interest is that recently 

issued by the Artcraft Radiator Enclosure Co. In 
this catalogue is illustrated and described their fine line 
of radiator covers made in period styles to meet all 
decorative requirements. 


THE Hartman Corp. has recently leased three stores 

in Racine, Wis., Kankakee, Ill., and Aurora. They 
now have fourteen stores in Chicago and five out of 
town, handling furniture, rugs, draperies; etc. They 
expect in time to have 200. 


WE Ake advised that Horace D. Shields, of Grand 

Rapids, Michigan, has purchased the stock of 
upholstery and mattress needles of the F. Burkart 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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A\NNOUNCEMENT of copyright on the Modernistic 

Marquisette has been issued by the Modern Curtain 
Co. of Boston. They report a large sale of this par- 
ticular fabric. 


T'uE Hilltop Furniture Co., 2356 West Broad Street, 


Columbus, Ohio, has incorporated to deal in furniture, 
draperies and carpets. They are capitalized at $50,000. 


LAST MontH Powdrell & Alexander, following their 

intention of eventually having all of their factories 
in one city, removed over 150 machines to their plant 
at Danielson, Conn. 





(;. A. Brown, interior decorator of - Boston, 
recently removed his office from Boylston Street 

to 13 Sturgis Street, 

Chelsea. 


Tue Wirmat Co., mill 

agents, Los Angeles, Cal., 
have moved their sales- 
rooms to the Maxfield 
Building, 819 Santee Street. 


Tue R. P. Burkhardt Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, has incor- 

porated to deal in furni- 

ture, draperies and rugs. 


THE NATIONAL 
ASS’N OF FURN. 
MANUFACTURERS 


W° ARE in receipt of a 
notification that the 
first National Convention 
of the National Association 
of Furniture Manufactur- 
ers, recently organized, will 
be held in Atlantic City, 
October 4th and 5th. This organization, of which the 


officers and board of directors are composed of execu-. 


tives from the staffs of the best-known furniture 
manufacturers, has also issued copies of its constitu- 
tion and by-laws, in which is set forth the association’s 
purpose, which consists of “Encouraging friendliness 
. and providing the means for a cordial interchange 

of views; eradicating the evils of unfair practice and 
misrepresentation ; establishing sound business methods 
Membership is open to any firm or corporation 
engaged in the manufacture of furniture, and the dues 
are on a graduated plan of assessment: based on sales 
for the preceding year.. For example, members whose 


sales have run from a million and a half to two 


million are assessed $750.00, while the assessment 
for those who sales are under $2,000, the lowest 
figure quoted, amounts to only $100.00 a year. 
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An embroidered novelty fabric from the line of 
A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 


The officers of the association are: president, 
P. E. Kroehler, of the Kroehler Mfg. Co.; vice- 
president, W. J. Wallace, of the Berkey & Gay Furni- 
ture Co.; secretary, George M. Petrie, of St. Johns 
Table Co.; and treasurer, O. E. Landstrom, of the 
Consolidated Furniture Industries. 





UPHOLSTERY TRADE GOLF TOURNAMENT 


O* Jury 16th and 17th the Upholstery Trade Golf 
Association held their tournament at the Canoe 
Brook Country Club, New Jersey. Over sixty players 
participated. In the morning the qualifying rounds 
were played. The day’s results showed that Donald 
Bomann, younger son of George Bomann, of J. H. 
Thorp & Co., won the gold medal for low gross 
for the 75, and George 
McLaughlin the -silver 
medal for low ‘net. 

The second day was 
given over to matched play, 
and as a result R. H. Rol- 
linson, by winning the first 
flight, achieved adeg on.the 
Bomann Cup. 

On the evening of the 
16th the association held its 
annual dinner at the club 
house. Colored singers and 
musicians furnished the 
entertainment, and immedi- 
ately after the dinner fol- 
lowed the election of 
officers.. Dike Faxon, who’ 
served last year as secre- 
tary-treasurer, became 
president, and William R. 
Oehrle was unanimously 
elected the new secretary 
and treasurer. 

Later in the evening there was an amusing speech 
from Martin: Blumenthal and also an acceptance speech 
from the new president. 


The Invitation Tournament of the association will 
be held. August 27th and 28th, at the Cedarbrook 
Country Club, Philadelphia. At this tournament the 
Blumenthal Cup will be played for, as the main trophy. 





_ THE DESIGNS OF ABRAHAM SWAN 


W: HAVE received from John Tiranti & Co., 

London, a copy of “Interior Decoration of the 
Eighteenth Century”, a collection of designs by 
Abraham Swan, selected by Arthur Stratton, one of 
the foremost English architectural writers and critics, 
Abraham Swan is well known to the architectural 
world as the author of four important volumes: “The 


ma “S. FF 
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British Architect, or The Builders Treasury of Stair- 
cases”, published in 1745; “A Collection of Designs in 
Architecture”, (1757) ; “Designs in Carpentry, or The 
Carpenters Cosaphins Instructor”, (17 59) and “Designs 
for Chimnies”,. (1765). 

The present volume contains reprints of the orig- 
inal plates, which are now very scarce. The size of the 
page (12% x 15 inches) allows all the very beautiful 


details of the decorative. schemes to be clearly shown. 


There are 64 full-page plates. The book was printed 
in Holland, and.is a revised edition, the first having 
appeared in 1923. It is priced at $5.00 postpaid. 





NEW YORK FURNITURE EXCHANGE RE- 
PORTS RECORD ATTENDANCE FOR JULY 
‘To recent show of the New York Furniture Ex- 

change, held July 15-22, attracted over 3500 buyers, 
which is an increase of 6% per cent. over es former 
July attendance. 

The modernistic trend was quite evident in furni- 
ture, lamps, mirrors and other accessories. Interest 
was shown by the buyers in these modern creations, 
but the buying was cautious. 

The heft wave of the second week cut the attend- 
ance materially, and some members of the exchange 
favor Fall and Spring exhibitions to replace the 
January and July markets. 

A recent questionnaire sent out to the Ohio Valley 
Buyers’ Association, with a view to obtaining their 
opinion as to the most convenient time for furniture 
exhibitions, showed that 86 per cent. voted for the 
January and July shows. As the Grand Rapids Market 
has decided against the January - July shows, many 
members of the New York Furniture Exchange think 
it advisable to keep their shows in January and July, 
thereby catering to the Ohio district buyers. 

A meeting of the Board of Governors will be 
held the middle of August to decide as to future dates. 





SHOWING NEW LINES FOR NEW BED- 
FORD SILK MILLS 
A of very attractive fabrics are being shown 
by W. E. Rosenthal for the New Bedford Silk 
Mills, of which he is selling agent. Lines of silk 
damasks, rayon damasks, silk moire stripes, and a 
modernistic effect are particularly striking. There is 
also a rayon taffeta, a remarkably rich material, which 
cannot fail to be interesting to buyers. 





FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 
(Continued from page 110) 

Figs. 179 and 184 are taken from designs of 
Venetian work of the 14th Century. 

Figs. 181 and 185 are velours attributed to Asia 
Minor of the 15th Century. 

Figs. 182, 187 (right) and 187 (left) are Floren- 
tine tissues of the 15th Century. 
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Special Notices 





Fig. 183 is a polychrome velours of the 15th 
Century. 


Fig. 186 is late 15th or early 16th Century. 





PRESENTING ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT’S 

VIEW POINT 
(Continued from page 125) 
the result looked like any hotel room. She was thinking 
of adding a painting in order to make it look more 
personal to her client. Instead of giving personality 
to her job, she was simply spending money, and when 
that failed, more money. From such commercialism 
there is nothing to fear—surely it will be the end of 
itself. 

“By all means give the members of the Decora- 
tors’ Clubs the honors—call them Master Decorators, 
or what they will—but don’t on that account call ALL 
the others ‘Fly-by-nights’. This method of. disposing 
of competition smacks too much of the policy. of, say, 
the Plumbers’ Union, for reducing the output. 

“Give us outsiders a chance to prove our ability 
in some way before you condemn us wholesale; for 
our clients depend upon us for a personal service which 
would drive the Olympians distracted!:! !” 

HELEN B. BLANEY. 








| Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
i charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





SALESMAN Must have cheats: To gor upholstered sig 
furniture. Good opportunity with growing concern. 
Address “Clientele”, care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED—DRAPERY CUTTER; one that understands 
how to design and estimate; experienced only. Good oppor- 
tunity. Chicago firm. Address “M. A.”, care The Upholsterer. 


YOUNG LADY DESIGNER and decorator, twelve years’ 

experience with high class decorating concerns of Middle 
West. Thoroughly capable in practical selling experience and 
making complete layouts and sketches for homes, hotels, or 
contract work. Address “Thoroughly Capable”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


HAVE CHICAGO OFFICE traveling three men, Middle 
Western States, non-conflicting line. Want good line to 
sell drapery department and art department trade on com- 
mission basis. Will give part space in office for display. 
Address “Drapery and Art”, care The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR (young woman) with several 
years’ experience, desires position with New York deco- 
rator. Address “Capable”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED —one who calls on rug manufac- 
turers; for small quick selling line, on commission basis. 
Address “Lively”, care The Upholsterer. 


FACTORY MANAGER wanted by established upholstery 

trimming manufacturer; must have modern ideas of manu- 
facturing as well as business experience; strictly confidential. 
Address “Established”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED-—Several territories open for sales- 

men to represent fast-selling German line of hand-painted 
velvet cushions, pictures, wall-hangings and table lamps. All 
novelties. Also picture-hangers. Address K. A. Neise, 123 
West Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


WANTED—SALESMAN, one who is able to secure new 

business, to work on a straight commission basis. Able to 
suggest draperies, interior furnishings, and decoration. St. 
Louis and vicinities. All correspondence held confidential. 
Address “Confidential”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED — POSITION by thoroughly experienced wall- 

paper and paint salesman; 25 years’ experience. Can buy 
and take charge of wholesale and retail departments. Knowl- 
edge of painting and paper-hanging; can measure rooms and 
give estimates. Address “Wholesale and Retail’, care The 
Upholsterer. 


CARPENTER AND CABINET-MAKER, ex-foreman, thor- 

oughly experienced on interior woodwork, molding, painting, 
etc., desires permanent position with interior decorating firm 
anywhere. Address “Cabinet-maker”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—BY AN IMPORTER of decorative fabrics a 
young man to take charge of show-room. Experience 
necessary. Address “Decorative”, care The Upholsterer. 


IMPORTER of decorative fabrics has opening for man in 
Southern territory. Must be familiar with trade in this 
section. Address “Southern Territory”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED for burlap and decorative screen 
line, commission basis, all territories except metropolitan 
district. Address “Screens”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED to sell a fast-moving line of novelty 
curtains. Territories open, New York and Chicago. 
Address “Fast Moving”, care The Upholsterer. 


OPPORTUNITY for experienced assistant buyer of better 

furniture to head department, now small, but capable of 
extensive expansion. Write, giving in detail experience, 
training, references and salary acceptable at start, “Better 
Furniture”, care The Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED DRAPERY MAN would like to connect 

with an experienced upholsterer, in view of opening up a 
high class trade shop in St. Louis; one who is also able to 
solicit new business. Please state experience. Address “New 
Business”, care The Upholsterer. 


YOUNG MAN with following among drapery buyers, through 

Ohio and surrounding territory, wishes connection with 
reliable firm in any capacity of the sales force. Address 
“Any Capacity”, care The Upholsterer. 


DEPARTMENT MANAGER and interior decorator, 14 

years’ successful experience, thoroughly familiar with mod- 
ern merchandising methods, having special method of obtain- 
ing volume contract business, showing satisfactory increases 
with all past connections, desires to make a change September 
1. Address “Modern Methods”, care The Upholsterer. 


REPRESENTATIVE—own office in Chicago, with strong 

following in Chicago and the Middle West, is open for a 
high class, popular priced line of drapery or curtain materials. 
Further details and references gladly given. Address “Own 
Office”, care The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR-SALESMAN wants position 

with decorating or furniture house, wholesale or retail, in 
New York, New Jersey, or Eastern or West Coast cities. 
Has had thorough art training; expert colorist and periodist; 
has had first class experience with large New York firms. 
Address “Expert”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN desires connection with reliable upholstery 

jobber or manufacturer to call on decorators, department 
stores and furniture manufacturers in New York and vicinity. 
Also knowing Southern territory. Address “H. B.”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


YOUNG MAN with six years’ experience in Europe and the 

States, with a large following in Chicago, wants to open 
office for large Eastern mill or represent several mills or 
importers in own office. Address “Six Years”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED — SALESMEN to carry a fast-selling line of 
ruffled novelty curtains. Chicago and coast territory open. 
Seamon Curtain Co., 49 Beach Street, Boston. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY — For a smart young 

man with personality and executive ability to take charge 
of general sales department of exclusive interior decorating 
house in Boston. Previous experience essential. Give full 
information as to age, education, previous experience and 
remuneration expected in first letter. Members of our organ- 
ization have been notified of this advertisement. Address 
“A. B. G.”, care The Upholsterer. 


MAN with several years’ experience as designer of cretonne 
wishes position as assistant styler and designer with manu- 
facturing concern. Address “Designer”, care The Upholsterer. 


OPEN FOR POSITION as buyer or assistant; fully ac- 

quainted with New York markets. Am seeking a larger 
opportunity than my present position presents. Address 
“Opportunity”, care The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED—MAN, 31, with seven years’ experi- 
ence in cretonne line desires position on the floor or outside. 
Salary basis. Address “Cretonne”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—15 years of drapery and curtain experience, 

8 years running own store; ample knowledge of decorative 
periods, sketching, cutting, etc. Accustomed to best of clien- 
tele. Native New Yorker. Address “New Yorker”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY MAN wishes connection with good reliable house. 

Have had several years’ experience as supervisor of work- 
room. Best of references furnished. Address “Best Refer- 
ences”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMAN for Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York State for quick selling line of ruffled and novelty 

curtains. Commission basis. No objection to other non- 

conflicting lines. Address “2598”, care The Upholsterer. 


SUCCESSFUL BUYER wants position in city about two 
hundred thousand, or assistant in larger city. Best of 
references. Address “Successful”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED for New York City. Must be thor- 
oughly acquainted with decorative trade, furniture, depart- 


ment stores and gift shops, to sell a beautiful line of embroid- | 


eries, bedspreads, scarfs and banners. Excellent opportunity 
for right party. Drawing against commission. Strictly confi- 
dential. Address “Wide Awake”, care The Upholsterer. 


HIGH CLASS YOUNG MAN, 13 years’ experience in whole- 

sale and retail fabric and decorating business, desires to 
connect with reliable fabric or furniture house in New York 
City. Address “Experience”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED to carry line of Swiss curtains and | 


panels as side line, commission basis. 
West, and Southern territories. 
Importer”, care The Upholsterer. 


MANAGER AND BUYER of drapery and rug departments 

open for a good proposition. 20 years’ buying experience. 
East or North preferred. Excellent references furnished. 
Address “Twenty Years”, care The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED—Young journeyman upholsterer with 

drapery experience is anxious to obtain position with a 
responsible interior decorator where his drapery experience 
may be broadened and increased. References. Address 
“Schlosser”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED BY A LEADING WHOLESALE HOUSE of 
New York a young man who has had experience in selling 
high class upholstery and drapery fabrics, one with a retail 


Pacific Coast, Far 
Address “Manuiacturing 


experience preferred. Address “A-Number-One”, care The — 


Upholsterer. 


